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some of the ladies (we dressed in one great long room there) took bits of peach and of green figs to show their friends, while I devoted myself to the cherries and apricots. That seemed to start a fashion, for candies, in dainty boxes, came to me as often as flowers afterward, and, to my great pride and pleasure, were often from women, and my Saturday five cents" allowance was turned over to mother for the banqueting fund — that meant a bit of cheese for supper.
At the time of the season's opening there was a man in Cincinnati who was there sorely against his will, a wealthy native of the city, a lawyer who would not practise, a traveler in distant lands, he had lived mainly for his own pleasure and had grown as weary of that occupation as he could possibly have grown had he practised the law. Tired of everything else, he still kept his liking for the theatre. Living in New York in the winter, at Cape May in the summer, he only came to his old home when someone was irritating enough to die and need burying in state, or when some lawsuit required his attention, as in this instance. So, being" there, and not knowing what else to do, he had gone dully and moodily to the theatre, saying to his cousin companion: " I'll take a look at Macaulay's new leading lady, and then I'll sleep through the rest of the evening comfortably, for no one can talk to me here as they do at the hotel" — and the country Cicely had appeared, and, to use Mr. Worthinja^ton's own words: he had sat up straight as a ramrod and as wide-awake as a teething baby for the rest of the evening*
Between acts he had made inquiries as to the history of the new actress, only to find that, like, most happy women, she had none. She came from Cleveland, she lived three doors away with her mother —that was all. On that first night he had said: "Good Lord, Will, what ii that girl doing out here in the West ? I must see